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FOR A GRAVE. 





BY RENNELL RODD. 





Pansies first and violets blue, 
While our thought is full of you, 
While they name you soft and low, 
Lest the heart should overflow. 


Roses in a little while, 

When we learn again to smile, 
When our sorrow finds relief 
In the sympathy of grief. 


Lilies last in later years, 
After time has dried our tears, 
Such as Brother Lippo paints 
In the hands of happy saints. 


__——_— <=» oa 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘Here I am, written up in a Tokyo, 
Japan, paper,’”’ writes Miss Belle Kearney 
of Mississippi. The message is written 
on the margin of one of the most extraord- 
inary looking sheets of hierogiyphics 
that ever passed before the eyes of an 
astonisbed human being. Our first im- 
pression on opening it had been that it 
was a vagary of an inmate of an insane 
asylum. But, knowing Japan, we have 
no doubt its contents were eminently sane 
and rational. We congratulate Miss 
Kearney upon having been ‘‘written up” 
in Japanese characters, to a Japanese 
public, in a Japanese newspaper. 


—~—e 





Representative Walter A. Webster of 
Boston has returned from a trip abroad, 
where he has been studying foreign polit- 
ical systems, convinced that women are 
entitled to a broader suffrage than they 
now enjoy, and he may put into the Legis- 
lature, if returned, a bill that will be anew 
departure, He says: 

I believe that a qualified suffrage for 
women in city affairs would work well in 
Boston, There is no reasoa why a spin- 
ster or widow owning real estate should 
not have a voice in selecting the men who 
spend the taxes she pays on that property. 
It would be fair, and above all, demo- 
cratic, 





_— 


Miss Lillian Gonzales Robinson, the 
youngest woman linguist in the United 
States, who has just been appointed head 
of the department of romance of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, although only twen- 
ty-three years old, has already mastered 
twelve languages, speaking most of them 
fluently. Miss Robinson graduated at 
the University of Chicago in 1903 with a 
degree of A. B. 





The education of girls and women in 
India received a significant impulse ata 
meeting recently held in London, at which 
the subject of early marriage was discussed 





wholly by Indians, 
curse, whether considered from a physical 
or a moral point of view. In 1901 the 
number of wives under five years of age 
was more than a quarter of a million; be- 
tween five and ten over two millions; 
while nearly seven millons were between 
ten and fifteen. There were, besides, 
nearly half a million widows under fifteen, 
of whom 20,000 were less than five. The 
life of misery to which these poor inno- 
cents are condemned, the hardsbip, the 
irksome penances, the unmerited shame, 
are inconceivable to Europeans, yet are 
enforced by Hindu custom. The eradi- 
cation of the evil, all agreed, can be ac- 
complished only by female education. 





The annual convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Rochester on October 24, 25 and 26, 





The famous and influential minister of 
the Temple, London, Rev. Reginald Camp- 
bell, has written a letter to Mrs. Millicent 
Fawcett in which he says: ‘‘I am heartily 
in favor of the extension of the Parliamen- 
tary Suffrage to women. I believe that 
the influence of women in the public life 
of our country would be of the greatest 
value, especially if exercised through the 
polling booth. Their present political 
disqualifications are unjust.” 
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A corporation of women has been formed 
in Indianapolis, Ind , to build small, artis- 
tic houses for people of moderate means, 
The Woman’s Realty Company has for its 
president a woman who has built houses 
before. One of the vice-presidents of the 
company is Miss Eliza Browning, the city 
librarian; another is a supervising princi- 
pal of one of the public schools. The 
secretary, Miss Wales, has been for some 
years in charge of the office of the Dime 
Savings and Loan Association, and is the 
only woman member of the Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Indianapolis Inspection Board. 
All of the directors are business women. 
The company will erect six houses at 
once, in different parts of the city. 
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Aunouncement is made of the addition 
of another neighborhood center to the list 
of West Side settlement houses in New 
York, with Miss Edith Schieffelin Sabine 
as headworker. A distinctive feature of 
the house will be its relation to the New 
York School of Philanthrony, as, in part, 


| a house of residence for those in attend- 


ance at the school. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, associate director of the school, 
will be in residence, together with a group 
of students. Other features will be the 
inclusion of the Evelyn Nordhoff Bindery, 
which is a training-school for this craft, 
and of studios for handicrafts of other 
sorts which will be developed throughout 
the winter. 

SUFFRAGE DEFERRED IN VICTORIA. 

The telegraphic announcement pub- 
lished in the daily papers of the granting 
of woman suffrage in Victoria turns out 
to have been premature. The measure 
has passed the popular branch of the Vic- 
torian Parliament nine times, by ever. in- 
creasing majorities; and for the ninth 
time, the non-representative upper house 
has just thrown out the bill. This year 
it came so near passing the upper house 
thata change of three votes would have 
carried it, The end of that body’s stub- 
born opposition is evidently nearer and 
its members are getting ready to yield to 
the inevitable. But for the present Vic- 
toria remains the only Australian State 
where women hold the anomalous posi- 
tien of being able to vote for members of 
the National Parliament but not for mem- 
bers of their own State Parliament. 

A. 8. B 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 

To meet Mrs. Park in the street seems 
an earnest of the opening season for work 
and fresh activity. Since her return from 
the National Convention in Portland, Or., 
she bas been with Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page at Chocorua, N. H.; and she brings 
the unwelcome news that Mrs. Page will 
sail, September 30, with her children, for 
a two years’ stay abroad. This means 
great loss te the M. W.S. A., but those 
who stay behind must do their best to fill 
the gap left by this devoted and inspiring 
soul, who will be a power for equal rights 
wherever she goes. 

A delightful caller was Miss Harriet May 


All denounced it as a 





Mills of Syracuse, N. Y., brown, bright- 


eyed, sunny, and just up from Penobscot 
Bay, where she has been staying at Egg- 
moggin with her friend and ours, Miss 
Isabel Howland. Dear to Miss Mills’s 
heart is the suffrage cause; but her prime 
interest centres just now in a small but 
lordly personage, her nephew, Charles de 
Berard Mills, son of Dr. W. H. and Frances 
Park Mills, and aged two months! The 
New York State Fair will be held at Syra- 
cuse from Sept. 11 to 16, and various 
associations,the State Federation of Clubs, 
the Grange, the W. C. T. U., the Humane 
Society, Mothers’ Club, Charities Associa- 
tion, etc., hold meetings during the week 
in the Woman’s Building. ,On the suf- 
frage afternoon, Sept. 14, the State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Crossett, Miss Mills and others 
will speak, Mrs, Wm, F. Allen of Madi- 
son, Wis., was here with her niece, Miss 
Mary Ware Allen. She was sorry not to 
see Miss Blackwell, whom she remembers 
asa child at the famous school of her sis- 
ter, Miss Jane Andrews of Newburyport. 
Mrs. Allen gave a vivid picture of meet- 
ing our valued ally, Baroness Alexandra 
Gripenberg, at Lugano, Switzerland, two 
years ago. They first made acquaintance 
at table, and the Baroness, who was there 
with a stepson and a beautiful little 
daughter, poured out enthusiastic praise 
of America, the one place where, if politi. 
cal troubles exiled her from Finland, she 
said, she could live free and happy. Her 
fine patriotism and winning personality 
made the most charming impression on 
Mrs. Allen, They were to exchange ad- 
dresses, and Mrs. Allen left her card on 
the morning of her departure at the door 
of the Baroness, begging that she might 
not be awakened, as she slept late. The 
station was almost a mile away; but be- 
fore the train started appeared an eager 
figure with rosy cheeks and bright hair 
flying, the warm-hearted Baroness hasten- 
ing for a last word with her new American 
friends, c. W. 
+ —____——— 





MRS. FANNY TITUS HAZEN. 

Mrs. Fanny Titus Hazen was born in 
Vershire, Vermont. The indomitable 
resolution that has marked her entire 
career was shown when she started to 
school at three years of age, walking a 
mile to the schoolhouse and never mis. 
sing a session. Before she was eighteen 
she was teaching in her native town. 

When the Civil War broke out and her 
eldest brother enlisted, Fanny Titus, as 
she has said, would have given years of 
her life could she have taken a place in 
the ranks with him. Two years later, in 
1863, when two other brothers sti!l in 
their teens enlisted, she decided that she 
must do her part in taking care of the sick 
and wounded, 

She offered to go as a nurse under the 
auspices of both the Sanitary and Cliris- 
tian Comissions, but was told that she 
was ‘‘too young.’’ She was an unusually 
capable young woman of twenty-three and 
hai been self-supporting for years as 
teacher, mill-worker and dress-maker. 

She came on to Boston to Dr. Hayward 
who sent nurses to Miss Dorothy Dix, 
only to receive the same reply. Securing 
letters of reference she went on to Wash- 
ington, March, 1864. She received encour- 
agement from Surgeon-general Hammond 
and a promise of an appointment from Dr. 
Bliss 4s soon as the new barracks were 
built. Meanwhile she turned her hand to 
whatever she found to do, and finally went 
to Miss Dix, who assigned ber, despite her 
youth, to the Columbian Hospital, Wash- 
ington. She was soon given charge of a 
ward, and remained there until June, 1865, 
when the hospital was closed. 

Of some of her hospital experiences Mrs. 
Hazen has written in the history of “Our 
Army Nurses.”’ 

The hospital was filled with wounded 
men from successive battles. Among 
those brought to Miss Titus’ ward was 
her youngest brother. All through the 
long, dreadful months she toiled to the ut- 
most of her strength, relieving the suffer- 
ing, feeding the hungry, praying for the 
dying, sending away the dead. 

In the spring of 1865, one bey who had 
been failing for months was given up to 
die. Miss Titus asked permiwsion to give 
him whatever he wanted to eat during his 
few remaining hours, and the doctor sur- 
rendered him to her entire charge. The 
boy wanted ‘‘something green,” and Miss 
Titus cooked him a cabbage, which he ate, 
and began to improve. The middle of 
June she took him on a stretcher to his 
homein Pennsylvania, where he ultimately 
recovered. 

It was on this trip that Miss Titus first 





met Mr. Hazen, whom she married in 1866. 
For more than twenty-five years, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazen have resided in Cambridge, 
Mass. The health of Mr. Hazen was seri- 
ously impaired by army service and for 




















MRS. FANNY TITUS HAZEN. 








awhile it became necessary for Mrs. Hazen 
to engage in some money-earning service. 
She opened a dress-making establishment 
in Cambridge and carried it on success- 
fully. For nine years she had entire 
charge of Divinity Hall (Harvard), library 
and grounds, 

Two of the four children born to Mr, 
and Mrs. Hazen are now living, Kk. Roscoe 
Hazen and Mrs, Alma M. Conant. The 
latter is the stay and helper of her mother 
in many public duties. 

In the Woman’s Relief Corps almost 
from its beginning Mrs. Hazen has ren- 
dered faithful service in an official capac- 
ity. She has been president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Army Nurse Association since 
its formation in 1896. A year ago at its 
meeting in Boston she was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Army Nurses 
of the Civil War. Sheis a member of the 
Daughters of Vermont and is a Daughter 
of the American Revolution, 

Mrs. Hazen is an earnest suffragist, and 
a member of the Cambridge Equal Suf- 
frage League. With the exception of one 
year, she bas voted at school elections 
ever since school suffrage was accorded to 
Massachusetts women. She is an old 
subscriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
and is net chary of speaking good words 
for it. 

Gentle, gracious and refined, coura- 
geous, sympathetic and devout, loyal and 
unsparing of service, Mrs. Hazen pos- 
seésses the qualities of Wordsworth’s 

Perfect woman, nobly planned 


‘Yo warn, to comfort, and command.”’ 
F. M. A. 





>? 
WORK OF YOUNG COLORED WOMEN. 

In a recent interview secured by the 
N.Y. Tribune, Mrs. Booker T. Washington 
said: 

“The achievements of some of the 
young women graduates of ‘Tuskegee are 
most interesting to friends of the race. 
There are now twelve branch schools of 
Tuskegee, founded by graduates, and 
more or less associated with Tuskegee 
in their administration. Perhaps the 
best known of ail is that founded by Miss 
Cornelia Bowen at Waugh, Ala. She was 
a member of the first graduating elass of 
Tuskegee, back in 1885, She plunged into 
the heart of thecountry and opened a tiny 
day school among the plantation children, 
at a fee of 25 cents amonth. She now has 
four large, comfortable buildings, and 300 
pupils, whom she takes through the 
eighth or ninth grade studies, besides 
sewing, cooking, poultry raising, and such 
things. She has never been away from 
the place since she went there, except to 
spend a little time in study, or to travel 
and speak in the north, where she 
herself has raised all the money for her 
work, 

‘**Tf you were to vi-it that section,’ said 
Mrs, Washington, ‘you would think you 
were in a little city. The children all 
come to school neat and clean, with their 
hair combed and their clothes comforta- 
ble. Miss Bowen is a power in that com- 
munity. 

“Then there is Miss Lizzie Wright, of 
Denmark, S. C. She spends $20,000 a 
year on her school, all collected by her- 
self. Inthe last six years she has built 
up 4 great industrial school there.’ ”’ 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. P. Fiemine of the Harvard 
Observatory has just added another star 
to the long list of new stars she has dis- 
covered. 

Miss Emma J. WILSON has been north 
in the interests of her Industrial School at 
Mayesville, 8S. C., which does excellent 
work among the young colored people. 


Dr. ALICE WELD TALLANT of Boston 
has accepted the invitatlon of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia to uccupy 
the chair of Professor of Obstetrics in that 
faculty. 


Ex-EMPRESS EUGENIE visited the Kiel 
harbor a few weeks ago in her steam yacht 
Thistle. She is 79 years old and still quite 
active. She wanted to see the town which 
had so rapidly become world-famed, and 
was shown the principal streets and sights. 
She speaks German fluently. From Kiel 
she procesded to Stockholm. 


THE GRAND DucHess OLGA of Russia 
is known as the ‘‘The Princess of Peace.’’ 
She is the Czar’s youngest sister, and is 
said to have influenced him considerably 
in the recent peace negotiations. She is 
twenty-four years old, and was married 
four years ago to Prince Peter, Duke of 
Oldenburg, a distant cousin. 


Mrs, CLARA CuRTIS, aged seventy-four, 
who was Mayor of Cimarron, Kan., three 
terms, and who, by her able management 
of affairs, is said to have saved Cimarron 
from bankruptcy, died a few days ago. 
Mrs. Curtis was offered a fourth term, but 
declined, having become so deaf she feared 
she would be unable to hear councilmen. 
She leaves one daughter, Mrs. Alfred 
Varian, of Chicago. 

Miss JEANNETTE L, GILDER has given 
to the September Critic a lengthy and 
careful review of the English translation 
of the ‘Letters of Richard Wagner to 
Mathilde Wesendonck.’’ Here we have a 
volume of remarkable love letters, which 
are prefaced by a letter from Wagner to 
his sister, Clara Wolfran, some seven years 
after his first acquaintance with Mme. 
Wesendonck, which is one of the most ex- 
traordinary letters ever written by an ex- 
traordinary man. 


Miss HELEN GouLD has given a sub- 
stantial reward to Roy Irving Dixon, the 
nine-year-old lad who saved a Denver & 
Rio Grande passenger train from destruc- 
tion last year. The boy will begin study 
at Goodwill Farm School and Miss Gould 
will furnish the money for his expenses 
there and at some university which he will 
attend after finishing preparatory courses. 
The boy flagged a train with a red hand- 
kerchief just as it was about to run into a 
rock slide. 

Mrs. ANNA BENNESON MCMAHAN has 
edited a selection of the poems aud letters 
of Shelley which have to do with his life 
in Italy from 1818 to 1822, the years in 
which the poet found his most inspired 
expression. This volume, which is enti- 
tled ‘With Shelley in Italy,” will be issued 
in October by McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
uniform with Mrs. McMahan’s successful 
‘Florence in the Poetry of the Brown- 
ings.’’ Mrs. McMahan is a sister of Miss 
Cora Benneson, Counsellor at-Law and 
Special Commissioner, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss CLARA DRISCOLL, author of ‘*The 
Girl of La Gloria’ has been called from 
her literary work in New York to Texas, 
where she is to meet the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and receive the balance of the sum 
which the State is to pay her for the his- 
toric Alamo property. Miss Driscoll 
bought this Jand when it was threatened 
to make it the site ofa hotel. Miss Dris- 
coll’s patriotism has been warmly appre- 
ciated, and the State Legislature has ap- 
propriated asum to reimburse her. She 
received $25,000 in July, and she will now 
be paid $40,000, completing the purchase. 


Miss GrRAcE Barstow, of San Jot, 
California, has the unique distinction of 
being the only woman violin maker in 
America, if not in the world, and, more- 
over, she is anoted performer on the in- 
struments of her own making. When her 
desire to make a violin became known 
Miss Barstow’s family gave her every en- 
couragement, and sent to Germany for the 
necessary woods, Altogether, six violins 
have been completed by her, each one a 
noted improvement on preceding effort, 
until the last instrument is said by experts 
to possess a delightfully rich and brilliant 
tone. Miss Barstow has shown consider- 
able inventive genius in constructing her 
violins, successfully experimenting with 
the native red-wood as a base bar. 
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THE CROWNING GLORY OF JAPAN. 

The magnanimity of Japan in conceding 
to Russia her just claim for reimburse- 
ment of her war expenses, one half of the 
island of Sagbalien, already in her pos- 
session, and other minor demands, com- 
pletes a record of wisdom, courage, and 
common sense rarely if ever before 
equaled io the annals of mankind. Surely 
there was never so significant a rebuke to 
the arrogance of race prejudice and re- 
ligious bigotry. Here is an oriental na- 
tion simple, sincere, resolute, self-con- 
tained, ready to die in defence of its 
rights, surpassing all history in the splen- 
dor of its military and naval achievements, 
serene and composed in the hour of vic- 
tory. If ‘the that ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city,’’ then 
Japan has surpassed her achievements on 
land and sea by her latest act of far- 
sighted statesmansbip and recognition of 
future international interests. Peace and 
the Open Door are assured, 

Let us hope that this splendid example 
of national virtue may put an end to the 
era of piracy and bluster which has dis- 
graced the recent history of our race, All 
honor to Roosevelt! Blessed are the 
Peace-makers. H. B. B. 
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WHY TEACHERS ARE UNDERPAID. 

The Boston Courier discusses editorially 
the ‘‘Wages of Teachers,’’ and says: 

Why teachers are not better paid for 
their work is a question that for the past 
forty years has agitated every American 
community—and it has done but little be- 
sides that. The bard working and poorly 
paid teacher probably will always be, 
even in the wealthiest communities. It 
is incomprehensible why this is so. In 
but few cases has a remedy for this state 
of affairs ever been forthcoming, though 
masy needs of lesser value have been at- 
tended to. The teacher’s work is a peer- 
less one, more so in New England, we 
think, than anywhere else; the teacher’s 
need is as great, as immediate as any; yet 
the teacher’s pay is away below the emol- 
ument that her splendid services to the 
schools demand. Wedo not remember a 
time when there was not a cry against the 
low system of wages that has ever pre- 
vailed, upon which school-teachers in town 
and country have always been forced to 
live. 

The reason why women teachers are 
underpaid is that they are not voters, 
This is evidenced by the fact that male 
teachers receive in Massachusetts three 
times the compensation paid to women 
teachers. When it is remembered that 
the salaries of teachers are decided by 
a school committee elected in every town 
and city by the votes of men alone, it is 
apparent at a glance that the discrepancy 
grows directly out of the fact that a dis- 
franchised class has no political pull. 

No such discrepancy in salaries exists 
in the four free States where universal 
suffrage prevails. One of the first laws 
enacted by the Legislature of Wyoming 
when women were enfranchised in 1869, 
was one equalizing the salaries of all 
office-holders doing similar work, irrespec- 
tive of sex. Ifthe women of Massachu- 
setts were voters, women teachers’ salaries 
would soon be raised to an equality with 
those of men doing similar work. Indeed, 
it is historically true that in no country 
have workingmen ever received a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work until 
alter they have been made voters. 

H. B. B 
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LIVES OF RUSSIAN WOMEN. 


**Russian Life in Town and Country” is 
the title of an exceedingly interesting and 
iustructive book by Francis H. E. Palmer, 
just published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
It shows us the real Russia—‘'Russia be- 
hind the veil,’’ and gives occasional 
glimpses of the condition of women, 
which will be of interest to our readers. 
Among the landed proprietors the posi- 
tion of the mistress of the house is one of 
great responsibility. The lands of most 
of these are mortgaged almost to their 
full value. Therefore the most strenuous 
efforts of every available member of the 
family must be utilized. Thus it happens 
that ladies who are eminent in St. Peters- 
burg society during the winter months, 
go back in spring to their estates, and 
there begin a round of daily duties, assum- 
ing charge of the general administration, 
beginning with the kitchen. Simply 





dressed in a gown of homespun fabric, 
without a bonnet, with a peasant’s ker. 
chief tied over her head, the mistress gives 
orders to a group of a dozen barefooted 
and scantily clad peasant women and girls. 
She has drawn her skirts tightly around 
her; for one of the peasant women is 
washing the brick floor by throwing pails 
of water over it, and then mopping up the 
inundation with a huge piece of canvas at 
the end of a broomstick. She is laughing, 
scolding, threatening, and laughing again, 
while the peasants, all talking at once, 
are explaining, expostulating, and laugh- 
ing too. Perhaps a peasant maiden, un- 
happily caught in some high crime and 
misdemeanor, unable to attract atiention 
in the babel of voices in any other way, 
has knelt down on the soaking floor and, 
kissing the hem of her mistress’ dress and 
her feet with disheveled bair and stream- 
ing eyes, is pleading for forgiveness. 
With these children of nature tears and 
laughter follow each other in quick suc- 
cession. 

Havivg inspected the stores that had 
been taken out by the housekeeper for 
the day’s consumption, the mistress picks 
her way across the cobble-stoned yard to 
give directions to the man who acts as a 
watch-dog by night and a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water by day. Beside an 
enormous stock of wood, he is sawing it 
into billets just long enough to enter the 
Russian stove. Even in summer the 
amount of wood used for cooking and 
other purposes is nearly sufficient to occu- 
py his entire time. It is also his duty to 
fill the water-cart at the well and bring 
into the house what is needed for house- 
hold requirements, The well is the tryst 
ing-place for the village youths and 
maidens, and the centre of scandal for the 
commubity. 

On the other side of the yard the mis- 
tress has to give further directions to 
another group of women and girls seated 
on the ground picking off the outer leaves 
of cabbages and throwing the solid hearts 
into carts, receiving the outer leaves for 
their own use as compensation. Here the 
mistress has to deal with innumerable re- 
quests —to permit firewood to be gathered 
in the forest, to give milk for a sick baby, 
to supply timber to repair a roof, to loan 
conveyance to take a patient to the doc- 
tor, etc., etc. 

The dairy next claims her attention. If 
the mistress has grown daughters, she has 
probably made one of them its superin- 
tendent, Most Russian girls of this class, 
after receiving a good education at home, 
spend a year or two in a farming or dairy 
school. Here they learn not only every- 
thing that would naturally fall under the 
control of a farmer’s wife, but spinning 
and weaving, ‘‘first helps’’ in case of acci- 
dents or sudden illness, and the care of 
infants and young children, They weara 
special costume of serge or blue cotton 
with white linen cap and sleeves, a uni- 
form recognized by government, which 
they are permitted to wear after they have 
received a diploma. Classes of various 
kinds require great care and strict super- 
vision, as the work has to be done by in- 
experienced women and girls under her 
instruction. 

Then the mistress has to see to the 
preparation of dried vegetables and fruit 
for sale and for winter use. Many ovens 
of various kinds are employed, and great 
care must be exercised in regard to tem- 
perature and length of time of exposure 
to the hot air. Fruit wines of great va- 
riety have to be made. These are but a 
few of her multifarious duties. 

After supper all the children rise, and 
as the mother leaves the room, each child 
steps forward to kiss herhand, Then a 
servant enters with a samovar, and hands 
round tea and candied fruit. Thus the 
great lady, who in St. Petersburg seemed 
to have no care for anything but the 
Court, society and cards, is wholly ab- 
sorbed in domestic cares, while her hus- 
band moodily puffs his cigarette, calcu- 
lating how to overcomea deficit in the 
annual income. 

Much less pleasant is our author’s de- 
scription of the lives of the Jewish wom- 
en, ‘‘Like their men they avoid wearing 
garments of the rough and solid materials 
used by the Russian peasantry. The men’s 
passion for industry does not extend to 
the women. Their dresses, generally of 
some flimsy material, are cut in a fashion 
to imitate those worn by a richer class, 
but ragged, bedraggled in mud, and cften 
hardly holding togetber. This gives them 
a more disreputable appearance than the 
men, and this is not diminished by the 
fact that the younger women and girls 
often possess the type of beauty for 
which the women of that race are cele- 
brated. The Jews generally can read and 
write both in Yiddish and Russian, but 
their women are almost all illiterate. 
They are generally married at 14 or 15. 
but a dowry is indispensable and not al- 
ways obtainable. It is from these women 
that the immoral classes are mainly re- 
cruited. In this respect they compare 
unfavorably with the Russian peasant 
women. Immorality among the latter is 


common enough, but there is nothing 
sordid in connection with it. The reason 
may in part be due to the Oriental con- 
tempt which the Russian Jews feel for 
women, especially among the lower class- 
es. Among these, in the country towns, 
the women and girls in Jewish families 
are never allowed to take their meals at 
the same table, or at the same time as the 
men.,”’ 

The vast improvement in the education 
of girls during the last few years is a re- 
markable feature in the intellectual devel- 
opment of the Russian people. ‘In most 
institutions for female education, in the 
higher as well as in the elementary 
schools, the course of instruction is iden- 
tically the same as for boys. The high 
position that women have won in the med- 
ical profession is well known, and the 
number of women doctors can hardly fail 
to have beneficial results, especially 
among the lower classes. There is al- 
ready an increasing tendency in many 
parts of the country to give the post of 
official practitioner to women who have 
obtained a medical diploma. Acting 
under the instructions of a higher order 
of physicians, they are often able, both as 
nurses and doctors, to render afar greater 
degree of assistance, in rural districts 
than their male confreres. The Rassian 
Government, indeed, now recognizes how 
vast are the services that women are often 
able to render in directions inaccessible to 
men. During the last few years classes 
have been opened in which girls belong- 
ing to the higher ranks of society can re- 
ceive thorough instruction in Oriental 
languages, especially in Persian, Chinese, 
and all the more important‘ones spoken 
in British India, The students who have 
successfully passed their examinations are 
‘attached’ to the foreign office, for it is 
fully realized that women, having free ac- 
cess to Oriental families, whether as doc- 
tors, nurses, or governesses, can often ex- 
ercise an influence in many directions far 
greater than would be open to men.”’ 

a. hh 8. 
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THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE IN NEW ORLEANS. 





Early last June, says the Outlook, before 
there was a suspicion that the summer 
would bring an epidemic, the Women’s 
League of New Orleans started a campaign 
of education on the subject of mosquitoes 
—the first work chosen by Mrs. W. H. 
Behan as chairman of its department of 
Home and Education. Several of the 
members set the example of screening cis- 
terus, as preliminary toa movement to se- 
cure the completion of the city’s water 
system, and thus abolish for all time the 
thousands of cisterns which year after 
year have menaced the town as breeding- 
places. 

At a meeting last week the women de- 
termined to press the fight for the water 
system with all the force which the death- 
rolls of July and August have added to 
the argument, and in that way to bringa 
permanent good from this season’s travail. 

But the Women’s League is pledged to 
an even more searching reform, The rev- 
elations that people have been forced to 
accept as to the housing conditions in 
‘Little Palermo’’ ought to help mightily 
toward hastening the coming of a better 
day for all the poorer dwellers of the city. 
The President of the Women’s League is 
Miss Eleanor McMain, a young Southern 
woman who, in Kingsley House, on An- 
nunciation Street, is doing for a great 
river neighborhood what Jane Addams 
has done for the Halsted Street district 
of Chicago. This summer tbe Settlement 
has been used as a home for the nurses 
who are fighting the fever. The neigh- 
borhood women of its mothers’ clubs were 
among the first to attack cisterns and gut- 
ters. The President of the Kingsley 
House Board is Rev. Beverly Warner, 
superintendent at Central Headquarters 
of the Citizens’ Ward Organizations which 
have held up the hands of the sanitary 
authorities, 

These two, Dr. Warner and Miss Mc- 
Main, were responsible two years ago for 
beginning a housing reform movement. 
Members of the faculty of Tulane Univer- 
sity were interested, and a student was 
detailed to make an investigation of 
abuses. This investigation has now been 
completed, and the events of the summer 
ought to prick its lessons deep into the 
conscience of the community. “It is sig- 
nificant,’’ writes one well informed as to 
the facts, ‘‘tbat those who naturally have 
been turned to as leaders, when the whole 
community has throbbed to the meeting 
of its emergency, have been those who in 
the past have urged, with few listeners, 
the need of cleaning up the old Creole 
houses, long gone to decay and running 
over with Italians; their slaves’ quarters 
used as dormitories, their water-tanks 
pitifully inadequate, their closets pain- 
fully so; the thick squalor of some of the 
negro quarters; the battered shop build. 
ings of the ancient market districts turned 
into ill-suited dwellings for factory work- 
ers; foul gutters, cluttered alleys, rank 





drains, overcrowded rooms—inheritances 





| from old New Orleans and by-products of 


its pew commercial life, which the master- 
ful spirit roused by the present crisis 
should rout out and away.” 


LA FETE DES VIGNERONS. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An old festival bas recently been re- 
vived in Vevey, Switzerland. During the 
last three hundred years it has been cele- 
brated about four times in a century, and 
the repetition of 1905 ushered in the 
series for the new era. There were six 
representations of the exquisite pictures 
of rustic life, and the hundred thousand 
people who were fortunate enough to be 
there will carry away to all quarters of 
the earth a better and nobler conception 
of the ideal life which may and should in- 
form the actual life of the farm laborer. 
It is unfair that he, who after all is the 
mainstay of human life, should have only 
ugly drudgery as his portion. The Swiss 
festival showed how music and poetry, 
singing and dancing, picturesque dress 
and the beautiful wealth of fruits and 
flowers may enliven and refine every de- 
partment of the life of the soil. For this 
was not merely a feast of the vine, with 
libations poured out to Bacchus. It was 
the pageant of the farmer’s year. This 
was depicted by a procession representing 
the four seasons, the employment and 
products of each, the songs which voice 
the hopes of winter, spring, summer, and 
autumn; dances, shared in by the hundreds 
of men, women and children who appeared 
as the ploughmen, the sowers, the hay- 
makers, the harvesters, the shepherds, the 
herdsmen, the vine.dressers and wine- 
makers of the two and twenty Swiss can- 
tons, all either in peasant costume or in 
Greek dress. One may wonder a little at 
the combination. He would not have won- 
dered had he seen the fifteen hundred 
actors in the great amphitheatre where 
fifteen thousand friends and neighbors 
were applauding their song and dance, 
The Greek element expressed itself io 
invocations to Ceres and Pales and 
Bacchus by sweet-voiced priestesses and 
a noble priest, whose attendants were 
naturally in classic vesture. The divin- 
ities themselves, on lofty thrones, were 
most correctly clad after old Greek 
models. But the harmony between the 
classic style and the ancient Swiss peas- 
aut dress was so perfect that there was 
nota jar. The subdued, yet rich color- 
ing, the attention to every detail and the 
profuse use of garlands, wreaths, single 
flowers, baskets of fruit, sheaves of.grain, 
etc., gave joy to the eye without the least 
consciousness that here were represented 
phases of life separated by centuries of 
years and thought. For after all the key- 
note of the whole was the worship of 
nature. It was a national, a family, a 
very human festival. It was rural in 
every feature, inculcating love of nature, 
of home, of the country as the country 
and of the country as the nation. The 
whole thing rang true. The shepherd 
lads and lassies were not made brown by 
‘Armenian bole,’’ but by the sun himself, 
as they had watched their flocks on many 
a Swiss hill, The harvesters and vineyard 
folk may have had some added graces 
through the training they received for this 
special festival, but they were as widely 
removed from the would-be peasantry of 
the city stage as could well be imagined. 
Nature here was superior to art, and the 
hearty spring, the elastic step, the uncon- 
scious grace, had come from long famil- 
iarity with the work they were trying to 
represent. Then again it was quite evi- 
dent that they were doing it all with love, 
and so having a good time themselves 
while giving a delightful time to others, 
This in itself is a pretty high ideal to 
reach, yet no one could doubt it who list- 
ened and watched the festival through 
the close-packed four hours of its contin- 
uance and then saw the same actors in 
procession on the street at the close, with 
not a bored look on the face of one of 
the throng, actor or spectator. Even the 
beautiful horses and cattle, the flocks and 
herds that took part in the festival, wore 
their flowery wreaths and tossed their 
heads with a sort of happy pride that was 
quite in keeping with the jubilant spirit 
of the crowds. One thing was of special 
interest to the readers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. That was the change which 
has taken place in the share now given to 
women in this famous Féte des Vignerons. 
In old times boys, ‘‘who acted with more 
vigor than grace,’’ were the chief actors. 
They have been replaced in the Bacchic 
dance by girls and young women who 
combined grace and refinement in their 
motions. Formerly the divinities repre- 
sented, Pales, Ceres and Bacchus, had only 
male priests. This year two priestesses 
officiated at the altar and sang the invo- 
cation with beautiful voices. Of the fif- 
teen hundred actors probably one-half 
were girls and women. 

Pictures of the last century’s festivals 
show Bacchus as a coarse, voluptuous old 
man. This year a slender lad was on the 











throne, the embodiment of gent'eness, in. 
dicating an entirely different idea. 

The Féte des Vignerons has been of 
long, slow growth, nursed by the ancient 
society whose duty it is to look after the 
culture of the vine in and about Vevey, 
Whetber it could be imitated in other 
lands, to beautify and dignify the toil of 
the farmer, is not so clear. But surely 
nowhere could it have so exquisite a set- 
ting as in that mountain cup on the shores 
of Lake Geneva. The blue sky overarch. 
iag all this outdoor festival was like a 
fostering mother to her worshiping sons 
and daughters, who had learned how to 
find happiness as well as sustenance in 
serving at nature’s altar. 

ISABEL C. Barrows. 

Vevey, August, 1905, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr, Alma J. Frisby, who was appointed 
last month by Governor La Follette as the 
woman member of the state board of con- 
trol, has practiced medicine in Milwaukee 
for ten years. She was graduated from 
the State University in 1879, and was pre- 
ceptress and professor of hygiene and san- 
itary science in the university from 1889 to 
1895. Sheis now a member at large of the 
university board of regents. Dr. Frisby, 
according to a Milwaukee paper, ‘‘has long 
taken an active interest in charitable and 
reform work, Forsome time she has been 
a special agent of the governor and has 
made an investigation of the State institu- 
tions, in this work making her reports di- 
rectly to the executive. In this work she 
has been instrumental in doing @ great 
amount of good to the institutions which 
she visited.’’ 

Dr. Amourette Beecher, a cousin of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, has located in Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia, says the Southern California Prac. 
titioner. She is 83 years old, and noted as 
lecturer, teacber and physician. 


Dr. Alice B, Condict writes interestingly 
in the New York Observer of a new work 
by women for women at Ludhiana, in 
North India. It isa hospital of seventy- 
five beds and large dispensary, in which 
forty young Hindoo women are being edu- 
cated as physicians, trained nurses and 
even surgeons, The need of this sort of 
training is easily seen, when the impossi- 
bility of the admission of male doctors to 
the sick rooms of Hindoo women is re- 
membered. Tho only medical care the 
zenana women receive is from ignorant 
and superstitious women of the lowest 
caste. F. M. A. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The American College for Girls at Con 
stantinople is an outgrowth of a High 
School founded for girls in 1871 by Amer- 
ican women, and was incorporated as a 
college in 1890 under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. The corporation of the College 
is a legally organized body of women in 
the United States, its president, Miss 
Mary Mills Patrick, isan American, and 
part of its support is drawn from America. 
English is the language of the college but 
other languages are taught. This college 
is the only one for women in Western 
Asia, and its students are drawn from 
many countries. Its one hundred and 
fifty graduates are from eleven different 
nationalities. More than one half have 
engaged in teaching, several have studied 
professions, and many are at the head of 
cultured homes, Although the college is 
equipped sufficiently to maintain a high 
standard of academic work, its needs are 
urgent, and it appeals to the American 
public for funds for scholarships, build- 
ings, etc. 





An event unprecedented in the history 
of Scottish universities occurred when the 
University Court at Aberdeen appointed 
two ladies, Miss Mary E. Thomson and 
Miss Johanna Forbes, first and second as- 
sistant respectively to the Professor of 
Humanity (Latin). Professors nominate 
their own assistants, but the appointments 
must be confirmed by the Court. Miss 
Thomson graduated at Aberdeen in 1901, 
with first class honors in classics, gaining 
the Black prize and the Seafield gold 
medal in Latin. She then proceeded to 
Cambridge, where she gained first class 
honors in Part I of the Classical Tripos, 
1903; and first class honors in Part II in 
1904. Miss Forbes also gained first class 
honors in Classics at Aberdeen in 1903. 


‘It is interesting to recall that Aberdeen 


was the first Scottish university to bestow 
an honorary degree upon a woman, when 
Miss Jane E, Harrison, the distinguished 
archwologist, received that of LL.D. in 
1895. 

Miss Rachel Bates Jacobs, who graduated 
from Vassar College in 1877, died recently 
at her home in Springfield, Mass. She 
took a leading position in social and edu- 
cational life. In 1893 she was nominated 
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op the citizen’s ticket for member of the 
school board and elected. She served on 
the board until last year, when she retired 
because of ill health, Mies Jacobs repaid 
the repeated elections by giving her earn- 
est attention to school affairs and becom- 
ing ove of the most valuable members of 
the board. She was the first president of 
the College club and a member of the 
Springfield women’s club. 

Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, has 
given $60,000 for the erection of a wo- 
man’s building at the University of Min- 
pesota. There were twelve hundred and 
fifty women in attendance at the univer- 
sity last year, with no specially equipped 
building for their rest and recreation. 

. F. M. A. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF ARMY NURSES. 


For the following account of the origin 
and history of the Association of Army 
Nurses of the Civil War, which is holding 
its annual meeting this week in Denver, 
Col., the WoMAN’s JoURNAL is indebted 
to its president, Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen. 


At the suggestion of Mrs. Senator Blair 
of New Hampshire, and others, and after 
much consultation between Miss Harriet 
P. Dame, Caroline A. Ransom, Dr. Susan 
A. Edson, Dr. Caroline A. Burghardt, 
Mrs. T. L. Tullock, and others interested, 
Miss Ransom invited the nurses of the late 
war to meet at her studio, Saturday eve- 
ning, June 18, 1881, to take steps toward 
forming a permanent organization. Twen- 
ty-two women and men, including all 
above named, met in response to this in- 
v tation, 

Gen. John Eaton presided, and Dr. 
Gregory, of Illinois, made an address, 
suowing the need of &n organization sim- 
ilar to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
for the benefit of the Union nurses of the 
Civil War. The association was then or- 
ganized, and officers elected as follows: 
President, Miss Dorothea L. Dix; vice- 
presidents, Dr. Susan A. Edson, Miss 
liarriet P. Dame; treasurer, Mrs. T. L. 
Tullock; rec. sec., Dr, Caroline A, Burg- 
hardt; cor, sec., Mrs. Louise V. Bryant. 

A letter was sent to Miss Dix informing 
her of her election as president, and re- 
gretting her absence caused by her severe 
illness, At the second annual meeting of 
the association, June 18, 1882, the follow- 
ing was unanimously adopted. 

‘Resolved, That Miss Dorothea L. Dix 
be president of this association so long as 
kind Providence shall spare her life, with- 
out further election, it being tenderly 
considered that such action on the part of 
the. Association was due berin remem- 
brance of her great and life-long services 
to humanity, and that such action be con- 
veyed to her by letter, with loving synrpa- 
thy io her present illness, and earnest 
prayers for her recovery.’’ 

Miss Dame was elected president, pro 
tem.; and on the death of Miss Dix was 
made president, which office she held dur- 
ing the rest of her life. 

In March, 1892, the Association was in- 
corporated as the ‘‘Ex-Army Nurses’ As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia,’’ 
The term of its existence to be twenty-five 
years, 

The objects of the Association, as stat- 
ed, ‘shall be to inculcate sentiments of 
loyalty and patriotism, to perpetuate the 
memory of the noble women who served 
as nurses in the Union Army during the 
late Civil War, and to perform such benev- 
olent, charitable, educational and literary 
work as shall promote the interests of our 
country and:advance the purposes of the 
Association,” 

The first large gathering of army nurses 
ata G, A. R. Encampment was in Wash- 
ington in 1892, when they were the guests 
of the G. A. R. and Citizens’ Committee. 
Many courtesies were extended, making 
their visit one long to be remembered. 

At this time some of the Western nurses 
vho thought the scope of the Washington 
Association was not sufficiently broad, 
called a meeting and organized a ‘‘Nation- 
al Association of Army Nurses of the Civil 
War,” electing Mrs. Addie L. Ballou, of 
San Francisco, president. A subsequent 
meeting was not called, and the organiza- 
tion ceased to exist. 

At St. Louis (Mo.) G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment, 1895, Mrs. Emily E. Woodley and 
other nurses reorganized the association, 
Mrs. Woodley being elected president. 
Since 1895 annual meetings have been held 
at the same place and time of the G. A. R. 
Encampments, the interest increasing ev- 
ery year, the nurses entering into the 
work with the same patriotism and spirit 
of fraternity, charity and loyalty, which 
to-day makes the G. A. R. the most unique 
organization in the world. 

The army nurses resident in Massachu- 
setts, through the courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts Woman’s Relief 
Corps, called a meeting at W. R. C. Head- 
quarters, March 18, 1896, and the ‘Army 
Nurse Association of Massachusetts’’ was 
organized, for the purpose of caring for 
those of their number who may need 
sympathy and assistance. Mrs, Mary A. 





Livermore assisted in organizing the asso- 
ciation. She declined the nomination for 
president, but accepted the office of direc- 
tor, which she ably filled until her death. 

Fanny T. Hazen, of Cambridge, was 
elected president, and has been reélected 
each succeeding year. The Association 
has beld fairs and entertainments, to raise 
money to assist those who cannot longer 
care for themselves,—thus carrying com- 
fort and sunshine to their shut-ia sisters, 

There were 78 nurses living in Massa. 
chusetts when the State association was 
formed, now only 34 are with us, the old- 
est being 87 years. During the past year 
eight were called to the Home Beautiful. 

The remembrance of those days when 
their best efforts were given to alleviate 
in a measure the horrors of war, are to- 
day among the most pleasant memories of 
their long lives, in that they were caring 
for their country’s brave defenders—the 
**Boysin Blue.” The beautiful bronze 
badge voted by the 88th National En- 
campment G. A. R., prepared and pre- 
sented through the Council of Adminis- 
tration to each member of the Army 
Nurse Association, as a ‘‘mark of our love 
and admiration for their services in the 
past,’’ is proudly worn by every nurse, as 
the jewel above price. Like the little 
bronze button worn by the G. A. R. it isa 
badge of honor for loyal services ren- 
dered in ’61 to ’65, and can be worn only 
by the women veterans of the Civil War. 





A Y. W. C. A. RESTAURANT. 

The local Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation want a new building, soa scheme 
for utilizing the Exposition toward that 
end was conceived, says the Portland, Or., 
correspondent of the Springfield Repubii- 
can. The association borrowed $5,500, 
put up a log bungalow, two stories high, 
with a basement under a part of it, and 
verandas all around. The first floor is 
used for a restaurant and the second for 
sleeping rooms, These rooms are occu- 
pied by the women who are employed in 
carrying on the work. The president of 
the State Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Miss Courtland McCarkle, inter- 
ested herself, and in her travels over the 
State during the past year has enlisted the 
coéperation of the young women studying 
in the various schools and colleges. ‘The 
result was that enough of these young 
women have come to serve as waiters 
through the summer. They are paid $4 
per week, given a room and board, have 
free entrance to the grounds, and Sundays 
off, as the restaurant is not open on that 
day. There are 50 employees and a pro- 
fessional meat cook is employed, also 
regular kitchen help. The pastry and 
cake is made outside by housekeepers 
willing to take this way of earning extra 
funds, and the cake and pie served at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
tables does credit to the housewives of 
Portland. 

The tables are set in a large dining- 
room on the verandas on three sices, The 
other verandas are devoted to resting 
places for visitors, and the young women 
when not employed. The business is well 
managed, and will be a financial success, 
The $5,500 has been apportioned to 
the five months, the payment of a fifth 
being provided for each of the exposition 
months, that of October being smaller, as 
there will not beafull month. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the receipts must go to 
the exposition management. In June the 
young women paid all expenses and the 
one-fifth of the debt, and had a small 
surplus. In July the debt for the month 
and all expenses were paid in the first 
twelve days, and a balance of $100; and in 
August they appear to be doing even bet- 
ter. They are safe in anticipating a good 
sum toward a building fund. Miss Mc- 
Carkle, the State superintendent, will next 
year have supervision of all the work of 
Women’s Christian Associations in the 
Northwest. 








—— oe 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The superintendent of the evangelistic 
department of the National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Miss Elizabeth W. Green- 
wood, is spending the summer, as usual, 
at Sheffield, Mass. For thirty years Miss 
Greenwood has preached each summer to 
the people of Sheffield, and her sermons 
this year at union meetings of the church- 
es are declared to be some of the best she 
has ever given. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is carrying on an immense educational 
work which reaches to India, China, Bur- 
ma, Japan, Mexico, South America, Bul- 
garia, Italy, Korea, Africa, Malaysia, and 
the Philippine Islands. Two hundred and 
ninety missionaries, of whom 25 are physi- 
cians, 1,000 native Bible readers and teach- 
ers, 539 day schools, 21 training schools, 
67 boarding-schools, 20 orphanages, 2 col- 
leges for women, one in India ard one in 
Japan (preparations are being made for 
one in China), 30 hospitals and dispensa- 





ries, treating over 150,000 patients every 
year, are supported by the society; 16,000 
Christian women are receiving instruc- 
tion, and 20,000 non-Christian women are 
having the gospel preached to them. The 
society has about 217,000 members. Its 
yearly receipts amount to balf a million 
dollars and its real estate held in foreign 
lands is valued at over a million dollars. 
It publishes four monthly periodicals 
which are issued inthis city. Some years 
ago it established a paper for the women 
of India. Five editions are published in 
different dialects. In Korea and Ubina a 
great deal of literature is published by the 
society for women and girls, while in 
Japan a missionary has been appointed to 
literary work to meet the constantly 
growing demand for translations of its 
literature, F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE WORLD’S WORK. 

At a convention of ‘‘Ivternational Fac- 
tory Inspectors’’ in Detroit, August 15, 
W. L. Bodine, Superintendent of Compul- 
sory Education in Chicago, produced 
federal statistics covering twenty years to 
show that the industrial competition of 
women, children and machine labor is 
driving men to fields of heavy manual 
labor in mining and agriculture. He de- 
clared that woman was destined to be the 
ruling sex in industrialism, He said in 
part: 

Man, like the Indian, is dying out and 
being driven out. In 1890 there were 
3,914,571 women who were employed in 
gainful occupations in America, In 1900 
the number had increased to 5,329,807. 
The birth rate among the female occupa- 
tions is increasing and the death rate de- 
creasing. It is just the reverse among 
the males. Weare rapidly drifting to the 
age of the ‘“‘eternal feminine,’’ when man 
will be a back number and forced to the 
soil and those fields of labor where only 
his physical endurance will save him in 
the struggle for survival. 

In discussing the competitive life for 
the leadership in society he said: 

Society is dying out at thetop. Itisa 
crystal maze of glass houses, where no 
occupant dares cast the first stone; the 
dangerous example; the academy of di- 
vorce. Society has muvothers who are 
slaves to the siren calls of fashion and 
frivolity, who look more often into their 
mirrors than into the faces of their chil- 
dren. Witha fashionable mother gadding 
about at social functions, and a fashion- 
able father at his club, the result will be 
that within a decade the question of the 
neglected children of the rich will become 
as great a social problem as that of the 
neglected children of the poor, 

What would have been said if one of 
the speakers at the National American 
Suffrage Convention had made the above 
sensational statement? 

ApA C, BowLes. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the funeral of one of the dogs at 
the St. Bernard Hospice, that had saved 
thirty-four human lives, the priests of 
St. Bernard sang a Te Deum for the hero 
and every priest shed tears. In one in. 
stance the dogs of St. Bernard saved nearly 
two hundred tourists from great danger 
of death. 


Miss Carolyn Wells is on the autumn 
list of W. A. Wilde & Co. Her book is 
“The Dorrance Domain,”’ a lively story of 
a family of children whose riotous mis- 
chief sorely tried the grandmother to 
whose care they were intrusted until the 
“Dorrance Domain’’ opened a way of 
escape, to the great content of everyone, 
The book will be illustrated by Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Stecher, and is intended for young 
girls. 


The Curtie-Peabody School for Girls, 
878 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, prepares 
young women for college, its certificate 
admitting students to Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley Colleges without examination. 
It offers to girls after leaving school a 
valuable course of discussion on Current 
Events of the day, supplemented with 
talks on recent scientific discoveries and 
inventions. The class will meet once a 
week from November 1 to May 1. 


The Living Age for August 26th begins 
the serial publication of a story called 
“Peter’s Mother,’’ by Mrs. Henry dela 
Pasture. Thestory will prove a welcome 
relief to readers who are weary of the car- 
nage and sword play of the prevalent his- 
torical novel. It is a story of modern 
English society, and the central figure is 
a charming study. The story has passed 
through six editions in London. Publica- 
tion in The Living Ageis by special 
arrangement. 


Mr. Justice Brewer renews the question 
which he raised in his June address at 
Vassar, ‘‘A woman President, why not?’’ 
—and thinks it not visionary to suggest 
that full suffrage will be extended to 
women, with all the accompanying rights 
and duties, including therein the holding 
of office, within the next half-century; he 
chivalrously holds that it ought to be a 
good thing for the country when it comes, 





Does any one suppose, he asks, for exam- 
ple, that Miss Jane Addams would fail as 
mayor of Chicago? The judge should in 
justice be elevated to the presidency of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association.— Boston Herald, 


A book called “The Higher Life of 
Chicago”’ reviews the women’s clubs of 
that city. It lists eighty-two clubs, with 
a membership of from fifteen thousand to 
twenty thousand. Sixteen of these clubs 
make ‘‘the home”’ the chief object of their 
study, and the same number give ‘‘phil- 
anthropy”’ as the main purpose of their 
organizations. Nearly one-half of them 
carry on vacation schools; an equal num- 
ber engage in social settlement work. 
Fourteen conduct, directly or indirectly, 
model lodging houses; twenty interest 
themselves in the work of the juvenile 
court; while parental schools, hospitals, 
and various other charitable organizations 
enjoy the codperation of nearly all the 
rest. 

A fearful proof of the cost of warfare is 
given in the statistics of the Russian and 
Japanese war now brought to a close, 
through the instrumentality of peaceful 
arbitration, as compiled by tke general 
staff of the U.S. army. Probably the fig- 
ures, when all in, will be much larger. 
The Russians lost 207,529 men. The Jap- 
anese lost156,152 men, This in the actual 
conflict. No account is taken in these 
cold figures of the desolation of homes in 
the two countries, and of the hardships 
suffered by the families of the dead sol- 
diers of both armies, At Mukden Russia 
lost 25 per cent. of ber men engaged; at 
Port Arthur Japan lost 42.6 per cent. 
Russia lost 64 warships, valued at $100,- 
000,000; Japan lost nine vessels, worth 





$15,000,000. And these are but fractional 
items, 
HUMOROUS. 


Harry, looking on when his new little 
sister cried at being washed, turned away, 
saying, ‘If she screamed like that in 
heaven, I don’t wonder they sent her 
down here.”’ 


Some ingenious observer has discov- 
ered that there is a remarkable resem- 
blance between a baby and wheat, since it 
is first cradled, then thrashed, and finally 
becomes the flower of the family, 


‘Don’t you think you havea good mam. 
ma, to spread such nice large slices of 
bread and jam for you?’’ said an old lady 
to a little boy who was enjoying his tea, 
‘*Yes,’’ was the reply, “but she would be 
still better if she’d let me spread on the 
jam myself,”’ 


Boy—No, ye be goa’n quoite wrong, 
zur. 

Traveller—But the finger-post said this 
way. 

Boy—Ah, but that theer finger-poast 
was blowed down one noight, and chap as 
stook she up again, ’e couldn’t read, ye 
see!—Fun. 


Two nymphs named Luck and IIl-luck, 
living in a@ wood, wished to know which 
of them was more beautiful than the oth- 
er. They went to a fox and asked him 
his opinion. He said: “I can give no 
opinion, unless you walk to and fro for 
a while.’”’ So they did. Quoth the fox to 
Luck, ‘‘Madam, you are indeed charming 
when youcomein.’’ Quoth be to Ill-luck, 
‘‘Madam, your gracefulness is simply in- 
imitable when you go out!”’ 


A good story comes from an Anglo- 
Indian legion. A sub-lieutenant took 
sick leave, and spent his leisure in the 
steps preliminary to getting married. The 
colonel heard of the indiscretion, and 
peremptorily telegraphed, ‘Join at once.’’ 
With the fatal order in his hand, the 
youth proceeded to say farewell to his 
betrothed. But the lady was more intel- 
ligent. ‘Iam glad that the colonel ap- 
proves the match,’’ she said, ‘‘but why is 
he in such a hurry?’ She explained that 
evidently to ‘‘join at once’’ meant “mar- 
ry immediately.’’ In forty-eight hours the 
colonel received the following telegram: 
‘*Your orders are obeyed. We were mar- 
ried at once,’’—Glasgow Evening News. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip Soskicr 
and J. F.Green. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 











GENERAL HOUSEWORK. — Melican San- 
gian. age 32, few months here, wants to learn 
cnglish. Address M. H. Zartarian, 592 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





DORCHESTER. — To Let — Beautiful new 
brownstone and brick house, 6 rooms and bath, 
with all modern improvements. Rent $25 a 
ponte. Address Owner, 3 Park St,, Room 17, 

oston. 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated apartment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H. 





HOUSEWORK. —A young Armenian, whe 
has been a year and a half in this country, who 
speaks German well, English but little; has 
worked in a factory, and for three months asa 
helper in a hotel in New York, would like a place 
in a private family to do housework or to help in 
hotel. Address Charlie Kayagian, 3 Crawford 
St., E. Watertown, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK—Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St, Chelsea, Mass, 





RUSSIAN LESSYONS, — Lessons in the Rus 
sian tongenge given to classes or single pupils 
bya young Russian lady whom Miss kllen Saw 
telle, principal of the Hancock School, recom 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 








A MILITARY GENIUS: 
THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 

With Some of her State Papers. 


BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming, 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. 1t is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate, Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE, 
With Portrait. 


Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 
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LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fal), instead 
Ot words of blame, of proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head ; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 

In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified 

If something good be said. 

And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 

And by the cross on which the Saviour 

bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fairrenown, 

Let something good be said! 

-—— — woe ——-—— 
STATE REPORTS. 
MAINE, 

(Given at Portland, Oregon.) 

Suffrage work in Maine has been carried 
on with unremitting zeal and interest 
during the past year. Through the spring 
of 1904 the business was largely concerned 
with arrangements for our Annual Suf- 
frage Day at Ocean Park., This meeting 
was held August 25th, on one of the most 
beautiful days of summer, with Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin as guest and speaker of the 
occasion, 

Our various clubs have been doing ad- 
mirable work during the winter, resulting 
in increased attendance and membership. 
One new club has been organized, known 
as the Hancock County Equal Suffrage 
League, with Mrs. E, Benson Stanley of 
McKinley as president. 

To Dr. Abby M. Fulton, treasurer of the 
club, belongs the credit of its organiza- 
tion, as it has long been her ardent wish 
to arouse the suffragists of Hancock 
County to organized effort. 

We have lost several esteemed members 
by death during the year, among them 
Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, who for a term 
of years served the Maine W. S. A. as its 
efficient corresponding secretary. At the 
time of her death she occupied the office 
of president of the National Dorothy Dix 
Association, and was also prominent in 
other national bodies, 

Our 24th annual convention was held at 
Portland, Nov. 1-3 inclusive, with Rev. 
Anva Howard Shaw as guestand speaker. 
We were entertained by the Portland Club, 
and the convention was considered most 
interesting and helpful, while the reports 
of the officers, committees and superin- 
tendents showed a marked increase over 
the previous year. We reported last year 
that on Dec. 8, 1903, the Maine W. S. A. 
became an incorporated body. In due 
course of time we came into possession of 
a small estate, bequeathed to us bya loyal 
friend of the cause, and this accession to 
the treasury increased our receipts materi- 
ally, making us feel quite rich and inde- 
pendent. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Supt. of Litera- 
ture, reported that the demand for litera- 
ture had increased during the year. The 
calls have come from High schools, Nor- 
mal schools, Granges, Lodges, Debating 
Clubs, and individuals, 6,000 pieces of 
literature have been distributed, 70 Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNALS, 15 subscriptions to 
Progress, and 50 subscriptions to the 
Woman’s Column. 

Miss Sarah F, Colburn, Supt. of Enrol- 
ment, reported that 2,377 enrolment cards 
had been distributed, and 1,220 had been 
returned signed. By this method two life 
members were gained for the Association. 

The Press Committees, through its edi- 
tor, Mr. J. M. Ryan, reported that syndi- 
cate articles had been sent regularly to 17 
papers, representing 9 counties, and also 
stated that the papers had shown a friend- 
ly spirit in most cases. 

The Portland Equal Suffrage Club cele- 
brated Miss Anthony’s birthday Feb. 18th 
at the hospitable home of Miss Charlotte 
Thomas. Time will not permit me to 
speak in detail of this ‘‘feast of reason 
and flow of soul,’ but the direct result 
of that meeting was the most fitting trib- 
ute we could pay our honored and beloved 
leader. It was no less an event than se- 
curing the placing of the four volumes of 
Suffrage History and the two volumes of 
Miss Anthony’s Life and Work on the 
shelves of the Portland Public Library. 
This was done by vote of the Library 
trustees in response to a petition sent in 
from this gathering in Miss Anthony’s 
honor. 

On March 2a few of the State officers, 
with the codperation of Mrs. Sarah J. 
Beck, held a suffrage meeting in the par- 
lors of the hotel at Freeport. The subject 
of the afternoon was ‘‘Justice rather 
than Expediency should decide the ques. 
tion of Equal Suffrage.”’ _ The discussion 
was opened by the State president with a 
short address. This was followed by per- 
tinent speeches from the ladies present, 
closing with brief presentations of the 
literature and enrolment departments by 
their respective superintendents. Much 


interest was manifested among the wom- 
en present, and we hope to organize a 
club here in the near future. 

This brief report is simply a summing 
up of the official work of the year. Of 
the unofficial work we have not time to 
speak, although it is much the larger 
part. 

In closing, we believe we may truthful- 
ly say that the women of Maine are slowly 
but surely coming to see their need of the 
ballot, and what they might accomplish 
were it in their hands, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Lucy Hospart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. S. A. 


NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska has increased in members 
and added new clubs during the year. 
Gail Laughlin and Miss Meredith gave 
field work in our State, organizing and 
adding new members to our Association. 

We presented a bill to our last Legisla- 
ture asking for a more equitable property 
law, which bill was lost in the Senate by 
one vote. 

One hundred and fifty newspapers 
throughout the State publish our suffrage 
articles, and more papers are being added 
to our mailing list. 

Nebraska is strong in suffrage sentiment, 
and this sentiment is continually increas- 
ing. It is only a question of a short time 
when Nebraska will stand among her sis- 
ter States as one that dares proclaim 
liberty throughout the world unto every 
inhabitant thereof. 

Ciara A, Youne, President. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


JoLieT, ILt., AuG. 29, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have read with gréat interest the re- 
ports of the proceedings of the National 
Convention which the JoURNAL has pub. 
lished each week during the months of 
July and August. 

I note, in the issue of Aug. 26, that the 
suffragists of Massachusetts made life 
members of some of the old workers who 
were not present at the convention. 

Finding my name among others re- 
minded me that there was one person 
present in the convention in Portland who 
was in attendance at the convention in 
Springfield, Mass., in February, 1869, 
when I made my first woman suffrage 
speech, Standing beside Lucy Stone, 
who sat serene on the platform, I was 
glad of an opportunity to pledge my best 
efforts to the help of the righteous cause 
for which she had so long labored. 

Long before, I had made up my mind 
to do what one woman might who had 
neither silver or gold to offer, but such as 
I had I would give gladly. Aud now that 
my children were grown and able to take 
care of themselves, I said: ‘‘Why should I 
rock an empty cradle?”’ 

From that time on I have worked as 
well as I was able, and never mean to let 
an opportunity be lost to speak the word 
that may help some one to see the duty 
they owe to humanity to help forward the 
reform so much needed. 

At the Chautauqua near my present 
home, I had the pleasure of hearing Gov. 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, tell, in a speech 
of more than two hours’ length, of the 
great reform in political management 
brought about in his State through his 
efforts and the efforts of those who were 
associated with him. After the speaking 
was over and the crowd had congratu- 
lated the Governor, several women ad- 
vanced to shake his hand. I said to him, 
“Governor, it seems to me that the next 
step for your State is to apply the princi- 
ples of the government to women.’’ He 
repled, ‘‘I am with you there.’’ Thus he 
committed himself to equal suffrage. But 
will he do anything to help it forward? I 
have known many men who believed in 
the principles of a representative govern- 
ment and equal rights for men and wom- 
en, but how few who have made our cause 
their own! Let us never forget that we 
have one man who has devoted the larger 
part of his long life to help women to se- 
cure recognition of their rightful demands 
May his days be prolonged to see the tri- 
umph of the cause for which his beloved 
wife, Lucy Stone, worked so faithfully, 
and for which he and his daughter have 
doubled their diligence since she left the 
work in their hands. 

Thanking the kind friends of suffrage 
who so gonerously remembered me for 
my past labors in the vineyard as to make 
me a life member of the National Ameri- 





can Suffrage Association, I am, as always, 
yours for the cause of equal suffrage. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 











MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage ues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs, Fes 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 











LITERARY NOTICES, 


From THE WEST TO THE West. Across 
the Plains to Oregon. By Abigail Scott 
Duniway. With Frontispiece in Color. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 1905. 


Thid charming historical novel is based 
upon personal reminiscences of pioneer life 
in the colonizing of the great Pacific North- 
west more than fifty years ago. It isa par- 
rative, graphic, simple, and sincere, by a 
woman of keen observation and open 
mind, who was herself a part of the soci. 
ety and life of the frontier, As such it 
will be of priceless value to coming genera- 
tions. Nor is this a new idea on the part 
of the author. ‘Half a century ago, as an 
illiterate, inexperievced settler, a busy, 
over worked cbhiid, mother and housewife,”’ 
Mrs. Duniway wrote a little book entitled 
“Captiin Gray’s Company,’’ or ‘*Crossing 
the Piains and Living in Oregon.’”’ Meas- 
ured by tinie and distance as now com- 
puted, that was ages ago. But the early 
conception bas brovgbt its fruition later, 
As Mrs. Daniway says io her characteristic 
prefece: 

**Life’s twilight shadows are around me 
now. The good husband who shaped my 
destiny in childhood has passed into the 
skies; my beloved, beautiful and only 
daughter has also risen; my faithful sons 
have founded homes and families of their 
own. Sitting alone in my deserted but not 
lonely home, | have yielded to a demand 
that for several years has beeu reaching 
me by person, post and telephone, request- 
ing the publication of my first little story 
which passed rapidly through two edi- 
tions and for forty years has been out of 
print. In its stead I have written this 
historical povel.”’ 

Just as the present generation derives 
its knowledge of ancient Greece and 
Troy from Homer, and of modern London 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, so will 
future students of our heroic age of pio- 
neering in the wilderness turn to the 
pages of “From the West to the West”’ 
for an authentic picture of toil and tri- 
umph seldom surpassed in the annals of 
human history. This delightful book is 
dedicated ‘‘to the Historical Society of 
Oregon and to her risen and remaining 
pioneers”’ by ‘Yours for Liberty,’’ Abigail 
Scott Duniway. Its publication is a part 
of a long career of private work and pub- 
lic service by the champion of woman 
suffrage in Oregon and Washington. 

H. B. B. 








TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

gy $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South Americs, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to passa in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 20 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 3 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrgizt Tayitor Urton and Exvizasetu J. Hausen. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. AnrHony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
President, Rev. ANNA H, SHaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKW 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. '”' 8 Park Street, Boston, Mase 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEy. Treasurer, Mrs HARRIFT TAYLOR Uptoy 
eT New York City. Warren, Obio. 
Correspond Secretary, M TE M. GorpDon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
oe Miss Lavra CLay, Lexington, Ky. , . 
* | Dr, ANNICE Je¥FREYS MyeERs, Portland, Ore. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








Maryland, the State in which our next National Convention is to be held, is the 
home of many illustrious men and women. It has sentimental interest for us as the 
home of Mrs Margaret Brent and of Anna Ella Carroll, 





Two new life members to report this week from California—Mrs. A. A. Moore, 
of Oakland, and Miss Beda Simpson Sperry, of San Francisco—and one from Illinois, 
Mrs. Emily Bradford, of Quincy. AJ] are welcome to a permanent place on our rolls, 
Mrs. Laura Sprague Brooks, of Wyoming, N. Y., writes to Headquarters to express 
her appreciation of the life membership conferred upon her by Mrs. Susan Look 
Avery, and says, ‘‘I cannot begin to tell you ofall the beautiful things Mrs, Avery and 
Mrs. Ward do for us. They are a constant inspiration and blessing to us all.” 





Among other things, the recent issue of Progress contained a short article showing 
the difference in salaries paid to women teachers and to men, as reported by a special 
committee of the National Educational Association, under the hedding ‘‘The Disad. 
vantages of Disfranchisement.’’ A County Teachers’ Institute was in session here in 
Warren when Progress came from the press, and a copy, with the article marked, was 
placed on each desk in the Assembly Room of the High School where the Institute 
was held. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of New Jersey, writes to Headquarters from Colorado 
Springs, Aug. 26. She has visited San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Manitou 
Springs and Salt Lake City since.the close of the Portland Vonvention, and reports 
being with Miss Gordon at Denver and Manitou.——Mrs. Harriet Fuller Baker, of 
Maine, writes from Woonsocket, S. D,: ‘‘I saw Rev. Autoinette Brown Blackwell in 
Salt Lake City. She was taking a train for Kansas City and I my train for Denver. She 
said she had been to Alaska since the Convention, I spent six weeks in Salem, Oregon, 
and had a grandniece born while there. I did not like to leave her.”” May the wom- 
en of Oregon have been enjoying full citizenship for many years by the time this little 
grandniece reaches her majority! 





Friday, Sept. 1, Mrs. Upton, president of the Iowa W. Ss. A., and Miss Mary 
Andrews, corresponding secretary of the Trumbull County E. S. A., drove to Cortland 
to attend a parlor meeting of the Cortland Club. This club is organized on Miss Clay’s 
plan. Miss Lucy T. Andrews, chairman of the club, arranged the meeting, inviting 
all of the club members and many other ladies, Delegates were elected to the State 
Convention. Mrs, Upton made an address and conducted a question-box. A number 
of new members were added. 





The week just closing has been a busy one in our literature department. Mrs. 
Lucretia Watson Taylor ordered 800 leaflets for distribution in her part of California. 
She says: ‘‘Club work begins in September, and October 7th is to be Rally Day for 
Santa Clara County. A basket picnic at Wildwood Park, Saratoga, and a good pro- 
gram will be the order of the day. We hope to make this new feature of our work 
tell for the cause and an increase of membership.’’ The Iowa people are distributing 
literature at the State fair. The State Association has a cottage and different clubs 
serve as hostesses on different days. Light refreshments add to the comfort of the 
visitors to this cottage. Mary E. Pinckney, of Peruville, N. Y., orders literature for 
local fairs in her county. Mrs. Fanny Backus, of Andover, N. Y., orders 2,000 of the 
Political Equality leaflets for a similar purpose, and a large amount of literature has 
been sent to Denver for distribution among the visitors to the G. A. R. encampment 
and W. R. C. meetings. The newspapers report that the Colorado women will keep 
‘topen house”’ for these visitors and provide literature setting forth the aims and possi- 
bilities of woman suffrage. The Minnesota W. S. A. ordered 100 extra copies of July 
Progress. 





Under ‘‘Increase of Membership’’ the Plan of Work adopted at Portland recom- 
mends the following: ‘*That each State work to secure during the year at least one 
new club for each 100 members in the State Association in the year previous. That 
States try the plan of employing local workers to organize clubs in the vicinity of 
their own towns, and that the older clubs give their support to the new clubs formed 
in their vicinity until the latter are well established.’”’ Not all of the States can meet 
this requirement as to new clubs, but all can try. California, Iowa and Nebraska 
would each be expected to organize eleven clubs. Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oregon, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia each 1; Illinois, Maine 
and Maryland each 2; Kansas 9; Kentucky and New Jersey each 4; Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory.each 3; Massachusetts 16; New Hampshire 6; Ohio 7; 
Pennsylvania 8; and New York 33. We hope all the States will report progress to 
Headquarters, so that each may encourage all of the others, 





Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, of Maine, chairman of Literature Committee for her State, 
is ever on the alert for opportunities to get in good\work. Sho ordered 100 copies of 
the Convention number of Progress for distribution at Ocean Park on August 24. We 
notified her that the papers probably would not reach her by that date. The first 
ones which came from the printers were sent to her address, however, and we received 
an acknowledgment saying: ‘‘You will be pleased to hear that Progress arrived before 
the ink was dry, at noon Thursday. I had, of course, gone to Ocean Park, but Mr. 
Fernald, knowing how much I wanted them, brought them over, and I gave out one 
hundred, one by one, at the afternoon meeting.’’ We are as much pleased at this 
manifestation of interest on the part of Mr. Fernald as we are gratified because the 
papers reached the meeting. Mrs, Fernald reports further: ‘‘We had a good day at 
Ocean Park, and Miss Laughlin did us proud.’’ Mrs. Day, president of the Maine W. 
8, A., in writing of the same meeting, says: ‘‘Miss Laughlin gave immense satisfac- 
tion.” 





The Plan of Work for this year recommends the following: ‘‘That all clubs 
having less than 50 members be requested to contribute $1; clubs having more thau 
50 and less than 100, $2; and clubs having more than 100 members, $3 annually, for 
the establishment of a fund to be known as the Memorial Organization Fund; said 
fund to be placed in the hands of the National Treasurer; that $20 from this fund be 
given to the club or individual under whose auspices a new club of not less than 20 
members has been formed, provided that such club has been certified to by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State in which it has been formed and has been in active exist- 
ence for one year; and, provided further, that such club has been formed under the 
auspices of the State Association, when one exists, without the assistance of a paid 
organizer. That one day in each year be observed by local clubs in remembrance of 
all the pioneer workers, this day to be known as Pioneers’ Day, and that the money 
received in collections and contributions on this day be paid into the Memorial Organ- 
ization Fund.”’ 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 





66 19”? 
Armenia” | 
A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 


Cause of Armenia. 


Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
a Professor Albert 8S. Cook, Professor 

liam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 








al Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLackwett, and 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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